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Scarus, Fish of Fame 


Radcliffe says, “From the wealth of copious 
yet conflicting accounts of this famous fish in 
Greek and Roman writers, a large monograph 
might be produced.”! Whether a large mono- 
graph on this fish is needed today, I gravely 
doubt; but certainly there was a time when the 
scarus was the most popular fish among the 
Romans. It is identified as the parrot-wrasse 
(Scarus cretensis, CV.), but the term scarus 
was occasionally used of related fishes. The 
name still exists in Modern Greek (skaros), in 
Italian (scaro), and in Spanish (escaro).? 

The Greeks accorded the scarus little praise 
as food though they had much to say about its 
natural history, an area I shall avoid and thus 
reduce Radcliffe’s suggested monograph to a 
short note. Epicharmus (fifth century B.C.) 
praised the scarus in hyperbole, maintaining 
that it was so delicious its very waste could not 
reasonably be thrown away even by the gods 
(ap. Athen. 7.319f.). Those from Ephesus, Chal- 
cedon, and Byzantium were rated especially 
s good by Archestratus (ibid. 7.320b) ; however, 
| Chalcedon and Byzantium seem beyond the 
range of the scarus as circumscribed by Pliny 
(see below), and Archestratus may have meant 
another fish. 


Roman Enthusiasm 
These few acknowledgements of its worth in 


= Greek diet are insignificant compared to the 


# praises heaped upon it by the Romans of the 
| Early Empire.* Horace refers to the scarus in 
two passages (Epod. 2.50; Sat. 2.2.22) that 
testify it was an expensive and valued fish in his 
time. Statements by Pliny the Elder leave no 
= doubt that it was the most popular fish at Rome. 
Listing it among sea-fish, he says the parrot- 
wrasse is principalis hodie (32.151), and after 
explaining that various fishes have had their 
heydays of popularity he says, “Now the first 
s place goes to the parrot-wrasse” (9.62). Yet 
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Martial, a generation younger than Pliny, re- 
fuses to consider all parts of the parrot-wrasse 
fit to eat. He says: Hic scarus .. . visceribus 
bonus est, cetera vile sapit (13.84). It is diffi- 
cult to determine what he means by visceribus 
and what the “other parts” are that taste vile; 
nevertheless, because of its edible portions he 
unequivocally rates the parrot-wrasse bonus.* 

Always it was considered an imported fish by 
Latin writers. Horace (Epod. 2.50-52) laments 
that the scarus will come his way only if driven 
to Italian waters by a storm. In the Satyricon 
of Petronius the parrot-wrasse is brought alive 
in sea-water from Sicily (119.33) and is listed 
among delicacies that are difficult to obtain be- 
cause they come from far-off shores (93). In 
Suetonius’ description of a banquet given for 
the Emperor Vitellius (Vit. 13.2), at which two 
thousand of the choicest fish and seven thou- 
sand birds were served, he lists scarorum ioct- 
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nera among extravagant dainties brought by 
captains and triremes from the whole Empire, 
“from Parthia to the Spanish strait.” The 
scarus “‘comes lean from the sea-waves,” Mar- 
tial says (13.84)—this shows that it was not a 
local product—and in a satire of Varro (ap. 
Gell. 6.16.5) it is imported from Cilicia. 


Regions of Habitat 

Actually the parrot-wrasse was not indige- 
nous to the coastal waters of Italy. Macrobius 
states (Sat. 3.16.10) that it was so unknown to 
Italian shores that there was no Latin name for 
this fish. According to Pliny (9.62) it was espe- 
cially common in the Carpathian Sea and never 
of its own accord passed Cape Lectum in the 
Troad. This is corroborated by Columella (8. 
16.9), who confines the parrot-wrasse to the 
coasts of Asia Minor and Greece as far as 
Sicily: it never enters the Ligurian Sea (be- 
tween Corsica and Italy) nor travels past Cisal- 
pine and Transalpine Gaul into the Iberian Sea 
(between Spain and the Balearic Islands). 
Thus, the scarus ranged in the southeastern 
Mediterranean, along the southern coasts of 
Greece, and penetrated only as far west as 
Sicily. 

In the time of the Emperior Claudius the 
waters off the western coast of Italy were de- 
signedly stocked with the parrot-wrasse. A cer- 
tain Optatus, freedman of the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, who was Commander of the Fleet, col- 
lected a great number of these fish in the Car- 
pathian Sea, transported them in tanks aboard 
ship, and distributed them along the coast be- 
tween Ostia and Campania, making certain that 
for five years any scarus accidentally caught 
there would be put back into the sea.® 


Pliny says (9.63) that as a result of this 
transplanting, the parrot-wrasse was often 
found off the coast of Italy although it had not 
been previously caught there. However, the 
enterprise was evidently successful only to a 
limited extent. As the passages quoted above 
from Petronius, Martial, and Suetonius indicate 
(all of whom wrote later than the time of the 
stocking experiment and after the five year in- 
terval allowed for the fish to develop), the 
parrot-wrasse continued to be regarded as an 
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imported luxury.® Clearly, the catch of this fish 
near Italy was not in sufficient quantity to affect 
its price on the Roman market and the scarus 
on banquet tables at Rome was still the expen- 
sive imported article. 


Incapacity to Survive in Fishponds 


The parrot-wrasse could not be raised in Wi 


Roman fishponds because of its inability to 
adapt to artificial conditions. Columella (8.16. 
9-10) warns that even if captured and conveyed 
to a fishpond it would not survive.’ 

Fishing for the parrot-wrasse was extensively 
practiced—a further indication of the demand 
for it. It was a difficult fish to catch because of 
its skill in escaping the fisherman. According to 
several authorities, one scarus helps another to 
escape, either by thrusting its tail into the net 
for its trapped companion to grasp or by seizing 
and pulling the tail which the netted fish thrusts 
forth. The writers warn that it is futile to fish 
for the scarus at night, but they give different 


reasons. Oppian reports that fishermen say the Sim 


parrot-wrasse is never caught at night, and he 
explains this is because it sleeps at night in 
ocean caves (Hal. 2.662). On the other hand, 
Seleucus of Tarsus (second century B.C.) main- 
tains it is the only fish that does not sleep at all; § 
hence it cannot be caught at night (ap. Athen. 
7.320a).° The parrot-wrasse could be treacher- 
ously captured by towing a dead female with the 
delphis in her mouth (a piece of lead which 
made the fish move to and fro as though alive). 
According to Oppian, male fish gallantly rushed 
to the rescue of the female and were led into 
the 
Curiously unlike other esteemed fish—the 
mullus and the rhombus, for example—the 
scarus is not used by Roman satirists and moral- 


ists to represent ostentatious luxury. Latin 


writers make no mention of high prices paid 
for this fish (as they do for the mullus), nor 
do they ridicule serving it. In the Early Empire 
the parrot-wrasse seems to have been merely a 
well-liked delicacy, probably rare and costly be- 
cause it had to be imported, but it never came 
to symbolize profligate extravagance. 
Thomas H. Corcoran 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
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Inexperience Has Its Ideals 

It was a pleasure to happen upon A. M. 
Withers’ stimulating remarks on teaching Latin 
in THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN of January 1960 
» (“Illusion and Delusion’). Perhaps it was the 

challenging tone of his thoughts that catalyzed 
the personal reflections on teaching classical 
) languages that follow. Because his observations 
+ represent experience accumulated over years of 
, teaching, their solid wisdom is inescapable. And 


g. since my own teaching experience is still before 


NOTES 


| 1 W. Radcliffe, Fishing from the Earliest Times 
(London 1921) 159; a most enthusiastic book on the 
history of fishing methods. 2 D’Arcy W. Thompson, A 
Glossary of Greek Fishes (London 1947) 238-241; E. de 
Saint-Denis, Vocabulaire des Animaux marins en Latin 
classique (Paris 1947) 100-102. 3 Ennius calls it cere- 
brum Iovis and says the scarus is magnusque bonusque 
(ap. Apul. Apol. 39), but he probably took his lines 
from Archestratus (see the references to commentaries 
on this question in D’Arcy Thompson [supra, n. 2] 240) 
and may not reflect contemporary esteem. Also, the 
“land of Hector” named by Ennius as the provenance 
of the scarus is outside the range described by Pliny. 
I have found no other praise for this fish in Latin litera- 
ture before the time of Horace. 4 Radcliffe (supra, n. 
1) 162 believes that Martial means only the tail of the 
scarus is excellent, and that Martial’s judgment here 
reveals his ineptitude as a gourmet. 5 2 9.62; 
Macrob. Sat. 3.16.10. Macrobius calls the Fleet Com- 
mander Optanus, but the name Optatus Pontianus is 
attested by two inscriptions (see E. de Saint-Denis, 
Pline Ancien Livre IX [Paris 1955] 118): one from 
the year A.D. 52, under the Emperor Claudius, the other 
showing that Optatus was emancipated by the Emperor 
Tiberius. 6 Petronius is dubiously supposed to allude to 
this transplanting of the scarus in Sat. 93: ultimis ab 
oris attractus scarus. 7 Two other passages in Columella 
mention fishponds in connection with a fish that appears 
as scarus in some manuscript readings. In 8.16.1 Colu- 
mella says that maiores nostri even imprisoned salt- 
water fish in fresh water and raised a fish given vari- 
‘ously in the MSS as squalum, squarum, scarum, scutum, 
isqualium, and qualium. Ake Josephson, L. Moderati 
Columella Rei Rusticae Libri VIII-IX (Upsala 1955), 
accepts squalum instead of scaruwm. In view of Colu- 
mella’s statement in 8.16.9-10 about the inability of 
the scarus_to survive in fishponds, the reading 
scarum in Forster and Heffner’s LCL edition (1954) 
‘must be incorrect. In another passage (8.17.12) Colu- 
mella recommends feeding pel 9 fish the gills of a fish 
given in the MSS as auorum or scaurorum. Josephson 
writes saurorum for aurorum, but Forster and Heffner 
print scarorum. As pointed out above, the scarus was 
considered an important luxury; consequently, it would 
hardly have been available in such quantities that its 
gills could be easily procured for feeding pond-fish on 
ja large scale. 8 Ovid Hal. 15; Pliny 32.11 quoting Ovid; 
Opp. Hal. 4.40-126; Plutarch’ SA 977C. 9 The passage 
in Athenaeus is not entirely clear. Radcliffe (supra, 
mn. 1) 164 objects strongly to the negative added by 
§ Casaubon which, none the less, is necessary if any 
Bsense is to be made of the context. 10 Opp. Hal. 4.77- 
5110; cf, Ael. NA 1.2. D’Arcy Thompson (supra, n. 2) 
8240 reports the method still used in Crete; cf. A. W. 
Mair, Oppian, Halieutica (LCL 1928) 408. 
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me, I hope merely to offer my own tiw’.g us and 
aspirations, not as corrective or definitive, but 
rather as tentative and perhaps supplementary 
to the ideas Professor Withers stressed. 

I have heard it said and sometimes felt myself 
that most teachers (and with justice most of the 
time) have a readier ear for what their col- 
leagues who likewise teach are saying than for 
what their students could tell them. It seems to 
me that from time to time it might be well to 
extend the intra-profession dialogue to those of 
us on the other side of the desk. We have not 
taught, we have barely begun to learn—we can- 
not claim superior knowledge or long experi- 
ence. But we do come to the classics with a 
hopeful determination and freshness of outlook 
that deserve attention. Is it not the part of wis- 
dom to keep one’s view of the situation as large 
as the reality? It is to help toward this fuller 
outlook that I offer these “ideals of inexperi- 
ence.” 

I say that my notions should be supplemen- 
tary to Mr. Withers’ article, for I must agree 
with his main emphases. To substitute extrinsic 
show for solid work in language and literature 
is a waste of time. But I would have the teacher, 
as he strives to have the student realize some 
thorough knowledge (or at least its begin- 
nings), not lose sight of the totality of needs the 
study of a foreign language and literature 
should care for. It is fundamental that a stu- 
dent know enough Latin to read the author, rec- 
ognize shades of meaning in different uses of 
language, and follow the main line of thought. 
But this initial step, though a difficult under- 
taking, is not enough. How often I have been 
in classes where, after we had translated an 
episode in Vergil or an ode of Horace, the 
teacher ran on to another selection all una- 
wares! He had fulfilled all justice. 

I do not think that this would be the time to 
make pasteboard models of the sculpture Aeneas 
saw at Carthage; it is certainly not the moment 
to have one of the portly boys in the class ap- 
pear in a toga. But is it not time to bring the 
members of the class up short, to force them to 
stop and consider? “You can translate these 
Latin words, you have some idea of what the 
author is saying—but what does this passage 
mean for you personally?” How often I have 
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wanted to hear something like this! It is pre- 
cisely this element of meaning, of what the 
writer is saying about men for men to me as u 
human being, that I have so often missed in my 
Latin classes. Every student will answer yes 
if asked whether Vergil is a great author; 
brighter ones will have some pat reasons for 
their answer. But how many who study Latin 
literature have experienced even a quasi-emo- 
tion or response (except relief) by the time they 
finished the sixth book of the Aeneis ? 


Humanism or Verbalism? 


This question of meaning involves a teacher’s 
notions of what and how we know when we 
study literature. If he is content with transla- 
tion, with a surface contact that aims at the 
language merely as language, his students may 
as well read Roman tombstones and inscriptions 
as Latin literature. (It is important that some- 
one read tombstones—but not in most Latin 
classes.) In fact, there is intrinsic to the per- 
sonal experience of great literature a combina- 
tion of imaginative, emotional, and intellectual 
elements that fuse to effect a richness that some- 
how mirrors what the literary artist himself 
experienced and expressed in language. It is 
this kind of knowing, humanistic knowing, that 
will solve the problem of personal meaning, for 
it involves intimate contact with the work of 
art as a concrete integrity, a response of the 
whole personality in a unique knowing on sense, 
emotive, and intellective levels. This vital rap- 
port is precisely characteristic of interpersonal 
relationships at their most human, their most 
creative moments. 

Yet the first step on this road to meaning, at 
least in Latin literature, is some knowledge of 
the language. Here again the importance of 
Mr. Withers’ insight is evident. Unless one 
knows something about Latin, he cannot pene- 
trate to even a first level of meaning, let alone 
realize the further meanings implied by the way 
the words are employed. And there are all the 
values of foreign language study which cannot 
be passed over lightly. For if humanistic ex- 
perience were our sole aim, we could certainly 
stay within English literature itself. The Latin 
language, studied thoroughly in works of litera- 
ture, is supposed to give a training in the use 
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of language. But this language training should 
also open up for the student some of the values 
and beauties that occupied the minds of other 
men when the foundations of Western culture 
were being prepared. 


From Literature to Literature’s Makers 
And since most students perfect their know]l- 
edge of Latin by reading some of the literature, 
it is essential that they get help in getting be- 


hind the printed page to meaning, just as they 


are given help in actual translation. Else a stu- 
dent may well be content to stop with verbal 
equivalents in English. He may never get to the 
man who wrote as a man for other men—Vergil 
or Cicero will be as impersonal as the presses 
that printed the textbook. After all, much that 
is involved in translation can come to be only 
the mechanical echo of the machines which 
manufactured the printed page. Alone it will 
not reach the meaning humanistic knowing can. 
Still, experienced teachers have told me that 
they just do not have time to get past the hard 
work of translation to the added burden of help- 
ing their students get some idea of the human 
significance of what they are “Englishing.” 
After all, a teacher’s first responsibility is to be 
certain that enough of the language is known 
so that translation will take place. And under 
certain circumstances, I can appreciate that this 
would be all that is feasible. But I cannot allow 
my aspirations to aim merely at this goal. For 
there is also another side to this problem. 
Every time I have been in a literature class 
where the teacher helped us get to the heart of 
the poem or speech, to the meaning the piece 
held for each of us personally, I have felt that 
every one of us was more eager and willing to 
learn all we could about the foreign language 
itself so as better to understand and appreciate 
the piece. I have been in English classes study- 
ing the classics in translation where I noticed 
time and time again that every difficulty of 
interpretation and realization stemmed from the 
inadequacy of the translation or almost total 
ignorance of the language and mode of expres- 
sion of the original. It seems to me that learn- 
ing a foreign language and studying a literature 
in this language is a reciprocal process. I have 
to know some Latin before I can start Vergil, 
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surely; but if I can get just a little insight into 
what Vergil is trying to say when I first make 
contact with the Aeneis, I shall be much happier 
about studying his vocabulary and special uses 
of language. Perhaps students would learn 
Latin more thoroughly and quickly if they could 
see that their labor should yield more than 
familiarity with language and training in lan- 
guage, however good these ends might be. 
Though most of us realize that the study of 
language is itself fascinating, we are much more 
inspired by direct insight it can give us into the 
hearts and souls of men. 


The Difficulties Here 


This sort of ideal naturally stumbles when 
applied to the individual teaching situation. 
There remains the practical question: just how 
does one manage the double burden of helping 
his students with the language and with the 
literature’s meaning? Since questions of meth- 
odology become exceedingly complex, and since 
an inexperienced person’s practical suggestions 
would be tenuous, I shall simply enumerate, in 
a more theoretical framework, some of my own 
reflections about difficulties that are common 
enough in all Latin teaching. And many of 
these, if taken care of or at least recognized 
before one walks into the classroom, should 
make some difference in the individual way a 
teacher approaches his class. 

Helping students to learn Latin and still 
penetrate the language barrier to the apprecia- 
tion of literature presupposes that the teacher 
knows some Latin himself. If he can barely 
translate the passage himself, it is questionable 
whether any sort of learning is going on. Or 
if he is content to parse, to drill, to construe, 
the class will progress no further. A teacher 
must have experienced the human meaning of 
the literature in Latin to the best of his ability. 
More important, he must see this experience as 
the most valuable thing he has to pass on to his 
students. It is true that the student has the 
words of the Latin author before him, but he 
must first communicate with the teacher, or he 
might as well close the book. This empathy and 
communication that should exist between stu- 
dent and teacher can inspire the student at the 
same time it instructs him in what his real rela- 
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tionship with the work of literature should be. 
By seeing what the selection means to his 
teacher, he becomes able to see what it could 
mean to him. But if the Latin page is to come 
alive for the class, it will have to be alive in 
every word and question and hint of the teacher 
—he must want to give. 

Many students today have difficulty digging 
into what is printed on a page. Reading may 
have always meant mental slaving, not per- 
sonal enjoyment and enrichment. (And trans- 
lation alone could seem just an added burden.) 
Most young people are better accustomed to the 
more varied and immediately stimulating ex- 
periences they find in modern art forms, such as 
television and the film. In a day when our mass 
media work more with sound and color and pic- 
tures than the printed words, teaching apprecia- 
tion of art-in-words becomes almost a problem 
of overcoming a cultural lag. Thus enthusiastic 
dramatization of literature’s meaning, a re- 
experiencing of the author before the student’s 
eyes, are necessary to help him start. If one has 
never associated enjoyment with the printed 
word, if a book does not evoke emotions or stim- 
ulate the imagination, literature teachers have 
to realize this and plan accordingly. 

And this perhaps is what the mechanical de- 
vices that Mr. Withers rightly deplored were 
aimed at. I think our students still have imag- 
inative powers, but I wonder whether they are 
used to exercising them on books. I do not in- 
tend to use tin and tinsel armor, but I think it 
is easy to understand why such devices are em- 
ployed. Substitution of such extrinsic things for 
Latin literature does seem an illusion, once the 
students come to realize Latin is intrinsically 
exciting and stimulating. But we may question 
whether supplementing one’s thorough work in 
language and literature with audio-visual aids 
is a waste of time. In a sense, the teacher him- 
self is no more than an audio-visual aid to help 
the student establish real contact with the litera- 
ture. As long as mechanical devices help us to 
get the spiritual meaning and humanistic know- 
ing of literature, we can use even these things. 

This, then, is my hope: so to give a thorough 
grounding in the Latin language that my stu- 
dents will be able to experience humanistically 
all they can of what Latin literature means for 
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men. This will undoubtedly mean that I shall 
have to stimulate, inspire, dramatize to help my 
students to get to the meaning that is there. 
And I feel that if we overlook this element, the 
real human things that literature and especially 
classical literature have to tell us, we might as 
well encourage the Saturday manufacture of 
togas and forget about Latin the rest of the 
week. This kind of humanistic ideal can em- 
brace what Mr. Withers said about learning the 
Latin language; it can even use profitably the 
extrinsic devices he contemns; most of all, it 
can open up the human meaning of the art-in- 
words that is literature. I do not want to sell 
Latin by extrinsic, mechanical thrill, for neither 
I nor my students are machines. If salesman- 
ship is required, I hope to turn to the exciting 
experience of man in contact with man intrinsic 
to Latin literature. This, I am positive, is no 
specious bill of goods. ‘ 

Saint Louis University C. Lee Miller, S.J. 


A MAJOR REVISION OF A STANDARD WORK 
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“An old reliable has now been made even more 
valuable and usable . .. a concise dictionary 
which is a first-rate companion for high school and 
college students of Latin.” 
—Norman T. Pratt, Jr., 
Indiana University 
“IT strongly recommend this dictionary for begin- 
ning students in Latin, and to Latinists generally 
for handy use.” —Roy J. Deferrari, 
The Catholic University of America 
“<Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary’ is clearly an 
advance over the earlier one.” 
—Phillip De Lacy, 
Washington University 
“T feel that the new Cassell is superior to the old, 
especially for the purposes of secondary school 
students.” —Sister Gertrude Joseph, CSJO, 
Archdiocesan Latin Chairman, 
Los Angeles Faculty, Pius X High School, 
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—wWhitney J. Oats, Princeton University 
Plain, $7.00; thumb-indexed, $7.75 
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Polybius and the Transcendence 
of History 


The problem of history is ever with us and 
the intelligent person cannot escape the urgency 
of discovering a meaning in the historical proc- 
ess beyond the merely factual aspect. 

The modern German sociologist and philoso- 
pher, Josef Pieper, in his book, The End of 
Time, explores some of the implications of this 
problem and comes to an answer based on the 
Christian-Western notion of the transcendence 
of history. It is Pieper’s belief that there is no 
answer to the problem, no satisfactory philoso- 
phy of history without a return to theology. A 
view of history which goes no further than the 
disintegration of a culture, the rise of a world 
empire, economic development, or a class con- 
flict would be inadequate. What ultimately takes 
place in history is salvation and disaster, con- 
cepts that can be apprehended only on the basis 
of revelation, although they are certainly not 
concepts about which the human spirit can ab- 
stain from thinking. 


. . . Does the reader observe the great gain in pro- 
fundity, in inner credibility, in existential significance 
which accrues to thinking concerning the philosophy of 
history through this incorporation of relevation? Does 
not a “philosophy of history” that concerns itself with 
the bare formal categories of the understanding of cul- 
tures appear, by comparison, almost wholly without im- 
portance ?2 


For Pieper the Christian-Western notion of 
the end of time includes the transposition out 
of temporality into participation in the eternity 
of God, the Judgment, and extra-temporal con- 
summation, the “City of God.” But what most 
concerns us here is his method of approaching 
the problem, his stress on the necessity of a 
theology of history, rather than merely a phi- 
losophy of history. The seeds of this method are 
deep in our tradition and we can even find ten- 
dencies in this direction in the period prior to 
the Incarnation. 


Polybius as a Pioneer 


One of the first to grope for an answer along 
these lines was the Greek historian, Polybius of 
Megalopolis (about 203 B.c.—about 120 B.c.).° 
His greatest accomplishment, a universal his- 
tory in forty books, is a firm veassertion of the 
genuinely scientific tradition in Greek historical 
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after the passing of Thucydides (about 400 
B.C.). 

On Polybius’ own admission, the Historiae is 
scientifically accurate and pragmatic (xeaypa- 
tixdg), that is, bearing on political actualities 
and furnishing practical instruction with a view 
to preparing us for the future. But into this 
apparently scientific, pragmatic approach to his- 
tory, serious ambiguities have been introduced 
by the inclusion of a theological dimension. For 
not only does Polybius restore the failing his- 
torical tradition with his insight into the or- 
ganic nature of history, but he even goes beyond 
the bare facts, beyond the human and natural 
causes, to claim a divine force determining the 
course of human affairs. He believed that there 
was a superhuman power which men call Tyche 
exerting a control over events and diverting 
them in unexpected ways. Indeed, the subject 
matter of his Historiae, the rise of Rome to 
world domination, is the outstanding example of 
this power ruling men’s lives: 


. . . What gives my work its peculiar quality, and what 
is most remarkable in the present age, is this. Tyche 
having guided almost all the affairs of the world in one 
direction and having forced them to incline towards one 
and the same end, a historian should bring before his 
readers under one synoptical view the operations by 
which she has accomplished her general purpose. .. . I 
therefore thought it quite necessary not to leave un- 
noticed or allow to pass into oblivion this the finest and 
most beneficent of the performances of Tyche. For 
though she is ever producing something new and ever 
playing a part in the lives of men, she has not in a 
single instance ever accomplished such a work, ever 
achieved such a triumph, as in our times (1.4.1-5).4 


Confusion arises not merely from the intro- 
duction of this divine direction, but from the 
fact that Polybius, once having stated the prin- 
ciple, is most disconcertingly inconsistent in 
applying it to concrete situations. 


Three Attitudes in Application 


We can here distinguish three attitudes which 
Polybius adopts in his practical application of 
the theological view of history: (1) instances 
where he declares the universality and abso- 
luteness of this divine direction, such as the 
passage quoted immediately above; (2) a more 
moderate position—not, perhaps, ultimately op- 
posed to the preceding one—in which he strives 
to restrict the operation of this direction within 
the narrowest possible limits: 


... As regards things the causes of which it is im- 
possible or difficult for a mere man to understand, we 
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may perhaps be justified in getting out of the difficulty 
by setting them down to the action of a god or of Tyche. 
. . . But as for matters the efficient and final cause of 
which it is possible to discover we should not, I think, 
put them down to divine action (36.17.2, 4) ; 


(3) and finally, a third position which he some- 
times takes and which would seem to be in 
direct denial of the divine direction. Speaking 
of the rise of Rome, he says in another passage: 


. .. The progress of the Romans was not due to Tyche 
and was not involuntary, as some among the Greeks 
choose to think, but by schooling themselves in such vast 
and perilous enterprises it was perfectly natural that 
they not only gained the courage to aim at universal 
dominion, but executed their purpose (1.63.9). 


Several solutions have been offered over the 
years in an attempt to reconcile such startling 
inconsistencies. J. B. Bury® believes that Polyb- 
ius, having originally started with the concep- 
tion of an extra-natural power directing the 
world and diverting the course of events from 
its natural path, was led by wider experience of 
life and deeper study of history te reduce within 
narrower and narrower bounds the intervention 
of the deus ex machina until he finally reached 
the view that it was superfluous for the prag- 
matic historian. The explanation of the incon- 
sistencies lies in the fact that Polybius con- 
tinued to insert many additions and corrections 
in his work after it had been completed. These 
supplements, in Bury’s view, are often in con- 
tradiction to earlier passages because Polybius 
died without submitting the book to a sys- 
tematic revision. 

This is a very satisfying explanation of the 
difficulties ; however, as C. N. Cochrane® points 
out, it is difficult to find evidence which would 
support this view: 


. . . Polybius began his work in middle life by pro- 
nouncing the Roman empire to be the most marvelous 
achievement of Tyche; he concluded it in old age with a 
prayer to the same Tyche that she might spare him to 
enjoy a few years of peace and happiness.’ 


Cochrane feels that the implications of Bury’s 
view betray a failure to understand the real 
meaning of scientific history. For, he says, the 
character of an author’s religious and _ philo- 
sophic principles is quite immaterial as long as 
he keeps them out of the picture. For Cochrane, 
the question of the method employed by Polyb- 
ius is unimportant since he made little or no 
use of the general hypothesis in his actual re- 
construction of events and causes. In spite of 
his theories, Cochrane would say, his practice 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Education Week and Classics 

Early November brings annually, along with 
thoughts of football, pumpkins, and Thanks- 
giving Day, the significant recurrence of Na- 
tional Education Week. To be sure, the national 
consciousness is being more and more wisely 
roused throughout the year to the crisis in edu- 
cation and education’s continuing preeminent 
importance. Yet a special week is most fitting. 

To the proponents of the classical languages 
of Greek and Latin and the cultural heritages 
those languages represent, the week is a timely 
reminder that the contributions, actual and po- 
tential, of these disciplines need to be brought, 
again and again, to the attention of American 
educational leaders and the American public 
generally. The shell of seclusion and self-satis- 
faction into which many of our professional 
forebears in the classical languages once hap- 
pily retreated was unwise in their day and 
would be suicidal now. A well reasoned but in- 
sistent campaign bringing out the place of the 
classical languages in all levels of education 
should be continuously carried forward. 

Various classicists will see differing values 
to select for emphasis and explanation. No one 
should, of course, attempt to handle the full 
“case for the classics’’—since, actually, that case 
can not at any one time be fully told, for the 
reason that new values and new interpretations 
will inevitably emerge with the unfolding of 
successive generations. 
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Two points that might well be stressed are 
those of “the classics as a remedy against pro- 
vincialism” and “the classics as an aid to lan- 
guage power.” That is to say, in a period of the 
world’s history when men’s minds must as- 
suredly enlarge their interests beyond their own 
immediate circles and environment and strive to 
understand and appreciate the problems and 
aspirations of all peoples across the broad face 
of the earth, the classics are of vast potential 
service. For they carry our minds, both geo- 
graphically and temporally, impressive dis- 
tances from the immediate present and display 
the ways of great peoples quite different from 
us and yet, happily, our benefactors through 
mighty cultural contributions. Again, in a day 
when the winning way of words and the lure of 
linguistic deftness are being increasingly em- 
phasized, the unmeasured contribution that 
Greek and Latin, properly presented, can make 
to increased proficiency in the use of our own 
English needs to be emphasized. 

And these two points are such that all lan- 
guage disciplines may well agree upon them as 
objectives to be emphasized. The unfortunte 
dichotomy sometimes observable between the 
ancient classical languages of Greek and Latin 
and the modern foreign languages is a rift to be 
closed. In all fairness it is to be admitted that 
the rift was in part brought about by classicists 
themselves. Not so many generations ago, when 
high schools tended to be basically schools 
preparatory for college, and when college itself 
was for the select few, mentors of Greek and 
Latin enjoyed a place of unigue distinction. 
Their discipline was possessed of an unques- 
tioned preeminence. 
often headmasters and college and university 
administrators. Many of them had little but 
contempt for other fields of study. 

But mistakes and errors of judgment in the 
past should not be allowed to stand in the way 
of united action today. The causes of anti- 
provincialism and of language power are above 
partisan quarrel and factional feud. More and 
more, the classical languages, the modern for- 
eign languages, and English must pool their 


vast resources in the determination to bring 


American education the princely gifts which 
only language study can bestow. —W.C. K. 
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Changed Format of 
THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 


With this first number of Volume 37 of 
THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, the publication 
appears in a somewhat altered format. The 
physical dimensions of the pages have been 
reduced to what, it is hoped, will be a more 
convenient size. The number of the pages 
per issue has simultaneously been in- 
creased from twelve to sixteen. It is ex- 
pected that roughly the same amount of 
coverage previously available will be avail- 
able in the new format. Monthly publica- 
tion, from November through April. 

Such a change in format after a number 
of years came only after much thought and 
consideration. It prompts certain back- 
ward glances—particularly to those to 
whom THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN is in- 
debted. We are most grateful, for example, 
to the administration of Saint Louis Uni- 
versity for the continuing financial sub- 
ventions which make the publication pos- 
sible. We are grateful, too, to the pleas- 
ingly large number of subscribers; and es- 
pecially to the officers and particularly the 
secretary-treasurers of the American Clas- 
sical League, the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States, the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South, the 
Classical Association of New England, and 
the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States for their courtesy in offering THE 
CLASSICAL BULLETIN through their own 
facilities. And we appreciate the generous 
response of contributors to our pages. 

Finally, though advertising has been 
largely unsolicited, we are deeply grateful 
to our advertisers. 

Hardly necessary is it to mention that 
publications of the type of THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN serve as an outlet for much ex- 
cellent material which might otherwise, 
like Horace’s own writings, lie buried—not 
for his alleged “nine years” but for all 
time. The continuing need is, not for items 
to publish, but for the finances to make 
publication possible. —W.C. K. 
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Three Martial Versions 
(8.23, 10.97, 11.93) 

I know I seem quite gluttonous 
And certainly too cruel 

For having struck my cook for serving 
That vile-tasting gruel. 

If the cause you deem too trivial— 
A meal that can’t be eaten !— 

For what other reason do you think 
A bad cook should be beaten? 


Just as the pyre was being laid 
With paper to get it started, 

Just as his wife had bought the myrrh 
And home began to cart it, 

Just when the grave was neatly dug 
For the urn so newly fired, 

Just as the bier was all prepared 
And the undertaker hired, 

Just as Death above his head 
Appeared and nearer hovered, 

He named me heir! Then suddenly 
(And darn it!) he recovered! 


Not a single trace remains 
Of poet Theodorus’ home! 
Everything completely burned! 
Every last poetic tome! 
You Muses and Apollo, too, 
Now are you fully satisfied ? 
O monstrous shame that when it burned 
The poet was not trapped inside! 
Ralph Marcellino 
West Hempstead (New York) High School 


Polybius 
(Continued from page 7) 
remains strictly scientific, and for that reason, 
historically valid and valuable. In this view, the 
methodology of Polybius represents a retro- 
gression of several centuries and a neglect of 
the developments of previous historians. 
Cochrane’s view is probably closer to the 
truth than Bury’s. But this does not mean that 
it is, therefore, unimportant to understand this 
theological dimension as fully as possible. It is 
valuable to recognize it as a fundamental ten- 
dency in historical writing—the very area 
which Pieper explores in his work. 
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It seems profitable, therefore, to relate the 
extra-natural theory of the Historiae to one or 
two other aspects of the work and so, perhaps, 
come to a broader appreciation of Polybius and 
his contribution. 


Polybius on Successive Constitutions 


One of the most justly famous passages in the 
Historiae is the section in the sixth book which 
describes the rise and fall of political constitu- 
tions. Here he adopts the theory of the cyclic 
succession of forms of government which comes 
from Plato and earlier philosophers. According 
to Polybius, whenever some great disaster such 
as a plague, famine, deluge, and the like, sweeps 
away the human race, the work of building up a 
social structure has to begin all over again. 
Monarchy is the first form which is set up: 

. . . Monarchy first changes into its vicious allied form, 
tyranny; and next, the abolishment of both gives birth 
to aristocracy. Aristocracy by its very nature degener- 
ates into oligarchy; and then a commons, inflamed by 
anger, takes vengeance on this government for its un- 
just rule, and democracy comes into being; and in due 
course the licence and lawlessness of this form of gov- 
ernment produces mob-rule to complete the series 
(6.4.7-10).8 

Carried to its extreme conclusions as it is in the 
Pythagorean theory, it would mean that some 
day every event that has ever taken place will 
be repeated down to the smallest detail. In this 
process of cosmic repetition no occurrence will 
be remembered, since, if remembered, it could 
not be the same experience. That this hypoth- 
esis is a bit over-simplified and mechanical is 
obvious. And Polybius himself in a later pas- 
sage of the same book hints that the Roman and 
Spartan social structure, because of their fine 
balance of constitutional principles, might be 
strong enough to rise above this degenerative 
tendency of civilizations which is so inevitable 
for simple constitutions such as a pure mon- 
archy.® Here we have another apparent incon- 
sistency between a theory and its application. 

Immediately following his discussion of the 
cyclic progress of world civilizations, he enters 
into his famous study of the Roman constitu- 
tion, in which he sees not a simple governmental 
form, but a finely balanced blend of all constitu- 
tional principles. He observes that: 


... The three kinds of government that I spoke of 
above (monarchy, aristocracy and democracy) all shared 
in the control of the Roman state. If one fixed one’s 
eyes on the power of the consuls, the constitution seemed 
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completely monarchical and royal; if on that of the 
senate, it seemed again to be aristocratic; and when one 
looked at the power of the masses, it seemed clearly to 
be a democracy (6.11.11-12). 


The over-simplifications involved in such a con- 
clusion are, I think, clear. At no time was the 
Roman government such a finely balanced con- 
stitutional entity. And Polybius himself admits 
this in other passages. He seems to contradict 
his precisely worked out theory that Rome owed 
everything to her mixed constitution by admit- 
ting that her government was aristocratic when 
she reached her greatness in the time of the 
Second Punic War. Again, the same sharp in- 
consistency between theory and practice ap- 
pears. 
Pattern in His Inconsistency 


A certain pattern can be seen emerging from 
these examples of inconsistency: (1) initial 
acceptance and enthusiasm for a neatly worked 
out, schematic theory that looks quite valid on 
paper and is superficially most satisfying; (2) 
modification or even complete contradiction of 
the theory when it is brought to bear upon the 
complicated, unpredictable activity of human 
nature; and (8) reluctance to surrender the 
theory, either through the lack of systematic 
revision, as Bury suggests, or else for the simple 
reason that Polybius himself failed to see any 
major conflict between theory and fact. He may 
have felt that under the circumstances these 
hypotheses were the best that human ingenuity 
could devise, and that the contradictions in fact 
were only the exceptions that proved the rule. 

At any rate, he seems to have possessed a 
mind that was greatly attracted by schematic 
and universal explanations of historical phe- 
nomena. These explanations, of course, broke 
down in actual practice because of the unique, 
personal quality of human actions and reactions, 
and the consequent inability to categorize such 


material. 
... The history of man is rather the unique com- 


mingling of free decision and fate; the encounters which 


fall to his lot in this unrepeatable moment of life; a 
man’s ‘path,’ in so far as it is determined by his par- 
ticular response to what destiny causes to befall him. 
. . . The concepts associated with the essential nature 
of history are freedom, decision, uniqueness, unrepeat- 
ability, uninterchangeability, unpredictable capacity for 


variation, the individually solitary; by these, historical | 


happening is distinguished from the unhistorical hap- 


pening of nature. Because this is so, however, because 
history is not simply the ‘unfolding’ of something pre- | 


viously given that was not yet unfolded, because it is 
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not simply ‘development’—for this reason, in the sphere 
of history the concretely future cannot be calculated in 
advance, neither by stars nor by statistics.!° 


However, the approach to history which we 
can observe in Polybius, in spite of his over- 
simplifications and inconsistencies, is in the 
tradition of that urged by Pieper. The historian 
who is specializing in a particular field of re- 
search may, perhaps, limit his field of vision to 
the mere factual element of the historical proc- 
ess. But the philosopher who would take a 
whole vision of history, one which aims at un- 
derstanding the core problems of time, eternity, 
freedom, and destiny, cannot do so without spe- 
cial dependence upon the supra-temporal reality 
in the universe. 

Polybius’ integrity as an historian is estab- 
lished by reason of the fact that, while search- 
ing for the deeper, transcendent meaning of 
history, he did not suppress or misrepresent its 
factual aspect in order to support preconceived 
theoretical assumptions. His theology of history 
stands, in proof of Pieper’s thesis, as an out- 
standing example of man’s need to find some- 
thing deeper than mere chronology in the mean- 
ing of history. 

Richard J. Wolf, S.J. 
Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 


NOTES 


1 London 1954. I have been able to discuss the ideas 
of this paper with the Reverend Herbert Musurillo, S.J. 
2 Ibid. 69. 3 For recent bibliography see A. H. Mc- 
Donald, ‘“Polybius,” in Oxford Classical Dictionary 
(1949) 710-711. 4 All passages quoted are from the 
translation of W. R. Paton, Polybius (Loeb Classical 
Library, 1922-1927). 5 The Ancient Greek Historians 
(New York 1909) 191-221. 6 Thucydides and the Sci- 
ence of History (London 1929) 159-165. 7 Ibid. 165. Po- 
lybius concludes the Historiae as follows: “I pray to all 
the gods, that during the rest of my life all may remain 
in the same condition and on the same terms, seeing, as 
I do, how apt Tyche is to envy men, and how she espe- 
cially puts forth her power in cases where we think that 
our life has been most blessed and most successful.” 8 
For a more elaborate outline of the cycle see 6.5.4 to 
6.9.9. 9 See Bury, op. cit. (supra, n. 5) 204-209. 10 
Pieper, op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 33. 


It is as the conscious student and the candid 
observer that he <the Elder Pliny> habitually 
appears. In diligence, accuracy, and freedom 
from preconception or prejudice, he represents 
the highest level reached by ancient science 
after Aristotle and his immediate successors. 

—J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature. 
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Breviora 
CAMWS Officers and Scholarship 


New Officers of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South were elected at the Annual 
Meeting at the University of Georgia (Athens, Georgia), 
April 16, 1960. Officers will serve in 1960-1961, unless 
otherwise stated. 

Those elected follow: President, John N. Hough, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; President-Elect in 1960-1961, Presi- 
dent in 1961-1962, B. H. Narveson, Saint Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota; Vice-President, Ellen Machin, 
Central College, Fayette, Missouri; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Paul R. Murphy, Ohio University; Editor, Norman T. 
Pratt, Indiana University. Actually, the office of Editor 
(CJ) is not an elective office; rather, the Editor is ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee. 

The Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 6-8, 1961. 

Paul R. Murphy 


Athens, Ohio 

Each year The Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South offers to a high school teacher of Latin 
or Greek within its territory a grant for summer study 
in Rome or Athens. For the summer of 1961 the award 
will be for study at the American Academy in Rome. 
This grant of $300 is made in cooperation with the 
American Academy, which will waive tuition fees for 
the recipient of the grant. 


Applicants will fill out forms, which will be supplied 
by the CAMWS Chairman of the Committee on Awards, 
Professor Grace L. Beede, State University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. The initial letter of 
application must be in the hands of the chairman not 
later than January 1, 1961. Selection will be made in 
February. The recipient of the Semple Award may not 
simultaneously hold a scholarship offered by the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. Because of the need for making 
early reservations for trans-Atlantic travel, applicants 
are urged to write in promptly. 

The other members of the CAMWS Committee on 
Awards are: Mary C. Arnold, Cambridge High School, 
Cambridge, Ohio; the Reverend William B. Loe 
ton, S.J., Xavier University, Cincinnati; William C. 
Korfmacher, St. Louis University; and Carl Roebuck, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


University of South Dakota Grace L. Beede 


ACL Scholarships for Secondary Teachers 


The American Classical League is offering for the 
summer of 1961 to teachers of Latin or Greek in sec- 
ondary schools three scholarships of $500 each (plus 
coach fare up to $75 to port of embarkation) for the 
summer session either of the American Academy in 
Rome or of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. Winners may accept other scholarship aid in 
addition to these grants. 

Application forms may be obtained from the chair- 
man of the committee, Professor Robert G. Hoerber, 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. Other members 
of the committee are: Chauncey E. Finch, Saint Louis 
University; Miss Anna Goldsberry, Delmar, New 
York; Alvin Wakeland, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. 

Completed applications, including transcripts of un- 
dergraduate and graduate study, if convenient, are due 
in the hands of the chairman by January 1, 1961. Selec- 
tion will be made soon after February 1, 1961. 


Westminster College, Robert G. Hoerber 
Fulton, Missouri 
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Competition for 


Woodrow Wilson Fellowships 


The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion has announced the opening of competition for its 
1961-1962 fellowship awards. The purpose of the Wood- 
row Wilson program is to combat the critical shortage 
of qualified college teachers by encouraging outstanding 
students to enter the college teaching profession. 

To accomplish this purpose, the Wilson Foundation, 
operating under a $24,500,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation, annually offers 1,000 first-year graduate 
fellowships to students interested in college teaching 
careers. The fellowships, which are worth $1,500 plus 
full tuition and fees 2nd family allowances, may be 
used at any graduate school in the United States or 
Canada. 

The program is open to college seniors or graduates 
in the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. Both men and women are eligible. There is no 
limit on the age of the candidate or the number of 
years he may have been out of college. However, the 
Foundation does not accept applications directly from 
students; candidates for the award must be nominated 
by a faculty member, prior to October 31, 1960. Re- 
quests for recommendations of nominated applicants 
will be asked for after this date. 

Nominated students are invited to complete the 
necessary application forms. The winners are selected 
through screenings of the applications and personal 
interviews by regional selection committees, made up of 
faculty members from the regions’ universities and col- 
leges. 

“The winners from last year, for 1960-1961, came from 
865 universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada and were selected from 8,800 applicants repre- 
senting 861 institutions. They planned to study at 83 
different graduate schools in the United States and 
Canada. Most were in the humanities or social sciences, 
but there were also 224 scientists and mathematicians 
among them. Hans Rosenhaupt 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Eta Sigma Phi Summer Scholarships 


The Trustees of Eta Sigma Phi Fraternity are 
pleased to announce that, pursuant to the authorization 
of the 1960 National Convention and the agreement of 
the Committee on Classical Studies of the American 
Academy in Rome and of the Managing Committee of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, two 
scholarships will be offered in 1961 to enable two mem- 
bers of Eta Sigma Phi Fraternity to attend the 1961 
Summer Sessions of the respective schools. 

The Scholarship to the American Academy in Rome 
will have a value of $450, carrying a stipend of $350 
granted by the Trustees of Eta Sigma Phi and remission 
of the $100 tuition fee by grant of the Academy. The 
Scholarship to the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens will have a value of $550, carrying a stipend 
of $300 granted by the Trustees of Eta Sigma Phi and 
remission of the $250 tuition fee by grant of the School. 
Six semester hours of credit may be earned at each 
summer session, which is applicable toward an advanced 
degree in classics in most graduate schools. 

Selection of candidates for the scholarship is exer- 
cised by the Eta Sigma Phi Scholarship Committee, the 
members of which are Professor Graydon W. Regenos 
of Tulane University, Chairman, and Professors Grace 
L. Beede of the University of South Dakota and Lucy 
A. Whitsel of Marshall College. Inquiries and requests 
for application blanks should be addressed to Professor 
H. R. Butts, Executive Secretary, Birminghum-Southern 
College, Birmingham 4, Alabama. 
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Eligible to apply for the Scholarships are Eta Sigma 
Phi alumni who have received a Bachelor’s degree since 
January 1, 1956, or shall have received it in or before 
June 1961, and who have not received a doctoral degree. 
In selecting the winner of each scholarship the Com- 
mittee will give attention to the quality of the appli- 
cant’s undergraduate work in Greek and Latin and his 
intention to teach at the secondary school or college level. 
The applicant must submit a transcript of his under- 
graduate work, letters of recommendation, and a state- 
ment not to exceed 500 words of his purposes and rea- 
sons for desiring the scholarship. Applications must be 
submitted to Professor Regenos, Department of Classi- 
cal Languages, Tulane University, New Orleans 18, 
Louisiana, by January 31, 1961, who will announce the 
winner of each scholarship about March 1, 1961. 


Tulane University Graydon W. Regenos 


Latin Epitaphs from Montana 


In all sections of the Union it seems probable one 
may come upon original Latin inscriptions, but when 
they are found in a state so relatively remote and so 
classically named as Montana, the collector may be per- 
mitted a heightened sense of satisfaction. 

The epitaphs printed below appear on gravestones in 
the priests’ plot in Resurrection Cemetery, Helena, Mon- 
tana. I am indebted to the Reverend Humphrey J. 
Courtney of Carroll College, Helena, who very kindly 
forwarded them to me. 

Rev. John J. Tracy, Ph.D. / 1863-1923 / OLIM 
COLLEGIO DIOCESANO PRAEFUIT / RECTOR 
ECCLESIAE CATHEDRALIS OBIIT. 

Rev. Chas. Scullon / 1878-1923 / PRIMAE FACUL- 
TATIS COLLEGII DIOCESANI / SOCIUS FUIT 
ECCLESIAE / SS, CYRILI ET METHODII 

Rev. Anthony Heithoff / 1866-1931 / BENIGNUM 
HOSPITEM SE PRAEBUIT IN CURIAM / ACCU- 
RATISSIMA SCIENTIA INCUBUIT PUPILLIS / 
PATER NUNC PROPE EOSDEM IACET. 

Rev. Patricius F. McVey, Ph.D. / 1893-1933 / 
PRIMUS IN ALMO COLLEGIO LAUREATUS / 
PRIMUS MONTANUS IN CLERUM / DIOCESA- 
NUM SACERDOTIO PROMOTUS / ITA DIDICIT 
DOCUIT VIXIT. 

Rev. Peter P. Marnane / 1892-1936 / IN HIBERNIA 
NATUS SACERDOTIO / INITIATUS DIOCESI 
HELENENSI PER / ANNOS XX LABORAVIT 
RECTOR STAE / MARIAE IN PACE REQUIEVIT. | 

Rev. Henricus Arts / 1865-1939 / IUSTITIA DUCE 
/ ET CARITATE ASPICE / PER ANNOS XLV / 
ECCLESIAE INSERVIVIT. 

Georgius S. Lambertus / 1888-1942 / PER ANNOS 
XXIX / IN DIOCESI HELENENSI / ULTIMIS XII 
RECTOR ECCLESIAE / SS. CYRILI ET METHODII, 

Revmus Jacobus G. Tougas / 1884-1946 / INDI- | 
CATOR ANIMORUM ASSIDUUS / PATER PAU-. 
PERUM BENIGNUS / CATHEDRALIS RECTOR 
DIUTURNUS / CONCILII HELENENSIS DECANUS 
/ PRAELATUS CREATUS DOMESTICUS. 

Revmus Victor Day / 1866-1946 / ANTIQUAE 
ULTIMUS ET NOVAE PRIMUS / CATHEDRALIS | 
ECCLESIAE RECTOR / VICARIUS GENERALIS 
ET QUATER SEDE / VACANTE ADMINISTRATOR 
VERBO ET / SCRIPTIS LIII ANNOS HELENAE 
FIDEM / PROPAGAVIT. 


Rev. Clyde E. Turnbull / 1882-1949 / CONVERSUS _ 


AD VERAM FIDEM ADULTUS / PUEROS DO- 

CENDI ANIMAS CURANDI / PUPILLOS FOVENDI 

OFFICIUM / PIE EXPLEVIT. 
Leo Max Kaiser 


Loyola University, 
Chicago 
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Book Reviews 


Studies in Honor of Ullman, edited by Lillian B. 
Lawler, Dorothy M. Robathan, and William C. Korf- 
macher. Saint Louis, THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, 1960, 
as of 1957. Pp. xxv, 151. $4.00. 

This is a Festschrift presented to Professor B. L. 
Ullman on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday. 
It includes contributions from twenty of his former 
students, colleagues, and friends, greetings from his 
colleagues at the University of North Carolina written 
by Wallace E. Caldwell, an account of his life and 
achievements, a bibliography of his extensive publica- 
tions, and an ovatio presented to him at the annual 
meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South in 1958. An excellent portrait of Mr. Ullman 
forms the frontispiece. 

The articles contributed cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, but they can hardly be said to be more diversified 
than the scholarly interests of Mr. Ullman himself. 
While a few of the contributions do not seem to this 
reviewer as scholarly enough to have been included in a 
collection of this kind, there are others of real merit. 
Those on the classical period which are perhaps most 
deserving of special mention are J. A. O. Larsen’s dis- 
cussion of “Signandi Ius in the Charter of the Provin- 
cial Assembly of Narbonensis,”’ Gertrude Smith’s article 
“On Verbal Repetition in Aeschylus,” in which special 
attention is given to the repetition of topd¢g and its 
synonyms, Lillian B. Lawler’s “Cosmic Dance and 
Dithyramb,” an attempt to show the possible absorption 
at an early time of a cosmic dance pattern into the 
dithyramb of Dionysus, and William C. Korfmacher’s 
“Classical Type Characterization: the Pastoral Phase,” 
a — in type portrayal of character in pastoral 
poetry. 

The post-classical period is represented by a well- 
documented article on “Claudian, an Intellectual Pagan 
of the Fourth Century,” by Gladys Martin. Dorothy M. 
Schullian provides a preliminary list of over six hun- 
dred manuscripts of Valerius Maximus, a worthy con- 
tribution in the field of palaeography. “Living Condi- 
tions in the Thirteenth Century as Reflected in the 
Pseudo-Ovidian De Vetula” is the title of a paper by 
Dorothy M. Robathan, in which she draws many inter- 
esting comparisons from Alexander Neckham’s observa- 
tions on society as presented by Urban T. Holmes in his 
book, Daily Living in the Twelfth Century. Robert A. 
Pratt presents new evidence toward the solution of the 
problem of “Trophee” and the Pillars of Hercules in 
the Monk’s Tale of Chaucer. 

Three articles are concerned with the Renaissance. 
Richard T. Bruére presents “Observations on the Third 
Book of Fracastoro’s Syphilis,’ Hardin Craig discusses 
“Shakespeare and Plutarch—Differences,” and Edmund 
G. Berry lists a few passages from Montaigne believed 
to be borrowed from Plutarch but hitherto unnoticed 
by editors of Montaigne. 

_ This little volume pays tribute to one of the most dis- 
tinguished classical scholars of our time. Admirers of 
Professor Ullman will share the disappointment ex- 
pressed by the editors themselves that many of his 
former students and faculty associates may have been 
overlooked in requests for contributions of articles, and 
that the book lacks the completeness and size which it 
might otherwise have had. Graydon W. Regenos 
Tulane University 


_Ernst Abrahamson, The Adventures of Odysseus: 
Literary Studies. Saint Louis, Washington University, 
1960. Pp. 74, front. $2.00. 

These literary studies of the late Professor Abraham- 
son are presented by his friends, colleagues, and stu- 
dents as a “tribute to his memory and in recognition of 
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the lasting value of his interpretations of literary 
texts.” The collection contains nine essays, the first four 
of which are of interest chiefly to the classicist; the last 
five to students of the classics as well as of modern 
literature. 

“The Adventures of Odysseus,” the first and epony- 
mous essay, proposes the thesis that “it seems without 
doubt that this twofold distinction between the Adven- 
tures and the rest of the story is intended, and mean- 
ingfully intended, by the poet. And it seems equally 
necessary to assume that there is a close connection be- 
tween the particular character of the Adventures and 
the particular manner of their presentation” (p. 1). 
The development of this thought is a very penetrating 
analysis of a long-studied poem. ; 

In this same vein, the fourth study in the collection, 
“The Adventures of Aeneas,” presents Mr. Abraham- 
son’s argument that the whole of the Aeneis is based 
on the Odyssea alone, and not on the two Homeric 
works, as is sometimes believed. Closely allied to these 
two is the article which discusses Racine’s Remarques 
sur lOdyssée d’Homére. 

“Contemporary French Plays from Ancient Sources,” 
the eighth study in the group, gives an excellent analysis 
of the differences of contemporary thought (Anouilh’s 
Antigone) and of the philosophy of Sartre (Les 
Mouches) as contrasted with the philosophies of the 
ancients. 

The final study compares Cocteau’s La Machine In- 
fernale with Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. The author says, 
“I have tried to show to what a great extent Cocteau’s 
Machine Infernal, for all its novelty and originality, is 
consciously and intentionally Sophoclean. Yet there is 
one respect in which the play is strikingly un-Sopho- 
clean: and that is in its tone and in its mood. The way 
in which Cocteau combines the humanly plausible and 
the mysterious, the ridiculous and the sublime, comedy 
and tragedy, is indeed very alien to Sophocles and 
expresses a spirit which belongs to our time” (p. 74). 

Titles of the other essays are: “Herodotus’ Portrait 
of Xerxes,” “Euripides’ Tragedy of Hecuba,” “Les Faits 
de Pantagruel and La Vie de Gargantua,” and “The 
Giant Symbolism in Rabelais’ Gargantua.” 

The entire collection of essays reveals that Mr. 
Abrahamson was a thorough scholar, a master in ana- 
lytic thinking, and a charming personality. One can 
only wish the volume were larger. 

Sister M. Renelle Ojeman, S.S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College, 
Saint Louis 


Agnes Allen, The Story of Archaeology. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 245; 83 drawings 
within the text. $4.75. 

Popular presentations of archaeological finds are 
usually marred by a certain amount of “glamorization.” 
This book, which is written for the laity at a rather 
elementary level, is a pleasant exception to the rule. 
It is a simple and direct account of the most important 
archaeological discoveries of the last two centuries, 
ranging from a chapter on “The Earliest Tool-Makers” 
to another on “The Sacred Well of Chichen Itza.” For 
a rapid summary of the field, the reporting is remark- 
ably accurate, though exception could be taken to a few 
statements cropping up in the text; as for example, a 
reference to hollows being “used as shelters by human, 
or part-human, beings” (p. 35), “the Roman catacombs 
.. . in the walls of which the early Christians of the 
first and second centuries secretly buried their dead” 
(p. 198), and “a building . . . in which the people who 
wrote the scrolls and concealed them in the caves may 
have lived” (p. 235). With respect to these: an animal 
is either rational or not, and if it is, then it is a man; 
the earliest catacombs were not dug until towards the 
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middle of the second century A.D.; the building exca- 
vated at Khirbet Qumran was primarily a place of 
assembly and could not possibly have housed the hun- 
dreds that must have at times been associated with the 
community, who probably lived in tents within the 
vicinity. But on the whole, this is an excellent introduc- 
tion into a fascinating field of study. 

The Creighton University ™M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 


H. C. Baldry, Greek Literature for the Modern 
Reader. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
Pp. x, 321. $1.95. 

This is a paperback edition of an admirable little 
book which first appeared in 1951 as “a general intro- 
duction to ancient Greek literature, mainly intended for 
the increasing number of readers who know no Greek 
and have little acquaintance with ancient history, but 
who nevertheless derive enjoyment and satisfaction from 
the many excellent translations of Greek authors now 
available in English” (p. vii). The first chapter is de- 
voted to Greek history, the second to answering a series 
of questions on various phases of Greek culture, and 
the remainder to Greek literature proper from Homer 
to Theocritus. Despite the brevity of the work, the 
author has been able to give on the whole a balanced 
and readable description of his subject with occasional 
new insights which should be of value even to those 
already familiar with the field. More attention, perhaps, 
should have been given to the Greek orators. Demos- 
thenes’ name, for example, appears only four times in 
the work, and never more than a single sentence at 
a time is given to him. The single page given to Aris- 
totle seems also to be less than his due. In this reprint- 
ing no mention is made of the decipherment of ‘Linear 
By’ nor, of course, of the recent publication of Menan- 
der’s Diskolos. D. W. Lucas, in The Classical Review, 
N. E., 3 (1953) 88, noted a few minor errors of detail, 
some i which might well have been corrected in this 
reprinting. M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
The Creighton University ? 


Graydon W. Regenos, translator, The Book of Daun 
Burnel the Ass: Nigellus Wireker’s Speculum Stultorum. 
Austin, University of Texas Press, 1959. Pp. 166; illus- 
trated. $4.50. 

I cannot muster sufficient emphasis in stating that 
here is a book that deserves the widest possible sale: 
it presents the first English translation of one of the 
best pieces of mediaeval Latin literature, Nigellus 
Wireker’s sparkling satire, Speculum Stultorum, and it 
is a sheer pleasure to hold in the hands. The University 
of Texas Press may be warmly complimented for dis- 
cerning the quality of Professor Regenos’ delightful 
couplet rendering, and for offering it in a book that is 
handsomely bound, tastefully adorned with eight draw- 
ings by Luis Eades, printed on paper of irreproachable 
excellence in one of the most readable types one could 
desire, and jacketed in a duster which one will try to 
keep to the end. No classics departments, no English or 
history department, no mediaeval institute will wisely 
do without this fine representative of satire and fool 
literature, which, for all its merry air, really concerned 
itself with focusing attention on evils among the clergy 
~ pone the adventures of the ass who wanted a longer 

ail. 

_ I hope this may be the first number of volumes which 
in uncluttered fashion bring not only mediaeval, but 
also Renaissance masterpieces, hitherto untranslated, to 
the non-Latin reading public. Mr. Regenos and the 
University of Texas Press have lighted the way beauti- 
fully. Leo Max Kaiser 
Loyola University, 

Chicago 
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Three Caesar Texts: E. C. Kennedy, editor, Caesar: 
De Bello Gallico I. 1960. Pp. 200. Caesar: De Bello 
Gallico III. 1959. Pp. 107. Caesar: De Bello Gallico 
VII. 1959. Pp. 224. All three volumes, Cambridge at 
the University Press. $1.25 each. . 

As part of the Cambridge Elementary Classics, 
these texts follow the British custom of presenting books 
of the Gallic War separately and in small format (each 
volume is 6%” x 4%”). Professor Kennedy uses the 
Latin text of the Oxford Classical edition, and his inter- 
pretation of events relies upon the thought and research 
of Rice Holmes. Pages 9 to 32, containing introductory 
material, are identical in all three books. The Latin 
text does not include markings of the vowel quantities. 

The Notes follow the standard procedure of supplying 
information on points of grammar and geography, as 
well as idiomatic English translations of involved Latin 
phrases. An adequate Latin-English glossary is pro- 
vided in each case. : 

I have no way of knowing how many American 
schools employ texts of this kind for their study of 
Caesar, but I believe that most teachers of De Bello 
Gallico III. 1959. Pp. 107. Ceasar: De Bello Gallico 
in the Notes. Francis Joseph Guentner, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


Franz Cumont, After Life in Roman Paganism, re- 
print. New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
224. $1.85. 


Several years ago, Dover Publications put us greatly — 
in its debt by making available paper-back editions of _ 
two of Franz Cumont’s important works (The Mysteries 


of Mithra, and Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism) ; 
now the same publishers favor us with a reprint of the 


notable set of lectures delivered at Yale University in Fe 


1921, dealing with Roman paganism and its myriad 
theologies of after-life. 


Inasmuch as these essays originated in the jecture ~ 
hall, it must be noted that they frequently offer only _ 
generalized statements of views and customs. Even so, — 
they provide a fund of reliable facts as well as a com- ~ 
prehensive view of a subject which for the ordinary E 
teacher of classics must seem to be an almost impene- / 


trable thicket. Passages commonly read in high school 
and college, such as the sixth book of the Aeneis or the 


hopeful, yet hesitant statements of Cicero concerning | 


immortality, will be set in a proper frame of reference 
and understood more profoundly when studied in the 


light of Cumont’s impressive “Historical Introduction,” = 
or the chapters on “The Nether World,” “The Felicity — 


of the Blessed,” and so on. 


For an extended and more recent treatment of the 4 
various pagan views on the lot of departed souls, one | 
must turn to the monumental Lux Perpetua, which was | 
completed by Cumont shortly before his death in August | 
of 1947. This erudite volume (written in French) is 
the final testament of a scholar who for over forty) 
years devoted his thought and energy to the investiga- | 
tion of ancient religions, and particularly the mystery | 


religions. 


Writing as he did during the period when the study | 
of comparative religions was beginning to emerge as a/— 
science, it was perhaps inevitable that M. Cumont 
should be affected by views characteristic of “Modern-| 
ism.” On the other hand, one cannot help but be im-— 
pressed by a certain detachment in the statement of| 


his views. 


Hence it is not surprising to find that in his later} 
years he embraced the view that the invasion of the ’ 
Occident by the Oriental religions was a providential | 
design, “assurer l’expansion de la foi nouvelle dans une/ 


large portion de l’humanité.” 
whi Francis Joseph Guentner, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
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Herbert Newell Couch, translator and commentator, 
Cicero: On the Art of Growing Old. Providence, Rhode 
— Brown University Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 112. 


‘While most of our high-school and lower-division 


» college students carry away from school mixed memories 
_ of Cicero as an orator, it is to Cicero as a letter writer 
and essayist that the thoughts of the historian and adult 
_ litterateur seem most frequently to recur. The essay 
_ De Senectute is not of prime importance either as an 


historical or philosophical document, but since it con- 


- tains many of the cherished sentiments and mature 


convictions of the aging Cicero, and since it is composed 
in a style that is both sincere and elegant, it has re- 
tained a place of honor on the shelf of litterae hu- 
maniores. 

The new translation of Professor Couch was inspired 
by a series of discussions on the classics, held some years 
ago at Brown University. The various sections of the 
essay are interrupted by chapters which the translator 
calls “subjective evaluations,” that is to say, leisurely 
commentaries on the prominent thoughts of Cicero, to- 
gether with references to similar ideas proposed by 
other authors or thinkers, ancient and modern. 

So far as I am aware, this essay has not been newly 
translated in recent years; and since the work of Mr. 
Couch is accurate, dignified, and easily readable, it de- 
serves commendation and wide circulation. 

Francis Joseph Guentner, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


Hesiod: The Works and Days; Theogony; The Shield 


_ of Herakles, translated by Richmond Lattimore; illus- 


trated by Richard Wilt. Ann Arbor, The University of 


_ Michigan Press, 1959. Pp. 241. $3.95. 


Richmond J.attimore is probably better known as an 


_ excellent translator of Greek works into English than 
_ any other single person in America today. A poet in his 
_ own right, Mr. Lattimore has the familiarity with the 
_ Greek texts which most poets nowadays lack and the 
_ poetic gift which most Greek scholars wish they had 
_ but which is out of their reach. With all this, Latti- 


more’s verse translations are noted for a clarity and 


_ ease which make even the most reluctant reader of 
_ poetry feel that he can read and appreciate poetry. 


Hesiod has been called a prosaic poet, a man who 


_ would have written in prose had he had this vehicle 
_ of expression at his disposal. Quintilian’s famous re- 
_ mark about Hesiod that magna pars eius in nominibus 


est occupata has managed more to becloud the impor- 


_ tance of Hesiod than to clarify it. Hesiod is clearly a 


transitional figure, transitional between the symbolic 


_ thought of Homer and the conceptual thought of the 


later philosophers. In fact, he has rightly been referred 
to as the first Pre-Socratic philosopher, though he uses 
the techniques, the language, and the metrical system of 
the Homeric tradition. In his effort to classify, to cate- 


' gorize, to genealogize in the human, divine, and moral 


worlds, Hesiod is striving for the formation of an ab- 
stract vocabulary and thought which he does not pos- 
sess, but which he would like to formulate. He does not 
succeed, but he makes the first recorded effort in this 
direction in the history of Greek thought. 

Lattimore has beautifully, clearly, and cogently trans- 
lated the man from Ascra’s Opera et Dies and Theo- 
gonia, along with the non-Hesiodic Scutum. Be it noted 


_that Mr. Lattimore has used the Loeb text edited by 


H. G. Evelyn-White, and that there are occasions on 


_ which the reader may feel that he is reading a versified 


Loeb, but this is probably due more to the nature of 
The Lattimore 


translation is probably the best English version now 
available, and this is important for Hesiodic studies in 
view of the sparseneess and unavailability of recent 


y, Sede 
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translations of Hesiod (J. Mair’s translation was pub- 
lished in 1908, the Loeb translation by H. G. Evelyn- 
White in 1914, with the latest reprint in 1954. Both are 
now not always available for the general reader). The 
Lattimore translation admirably fills a need, and the 
illustrations by Richard Wilt enhance the attractiveness 
of the book for one’s personal library. 

In his brief introduction (pp. 1-13), Mr. Lattimore 
attempts a general appraisal of the poet, who, for the 
Greeks, was their greatest poet after Homer. Lattimore 
believes in the unity of Hesiod (both Theogonia and 
Opera et Dies are the product of one man, Hesiod, and 
these poems are in themselves organized wholes), in 
the fact that Hesiod is a didactic poet who is the chief 
surviving representative of a Boeotian School of poetry. 
According to Lattimore’s view, Hesiod perfected a 
Boeotian tradition rather than “merely importing his 
version of Homer into Boiotia” (p. 3), though the use 
of Homeric language and patterns is undeniable. Hesiod 
is later than Homer (whom Lattimore places late in the 
eighth century B.c.), and the reference to Amphidamas 
(Op. 655) is taken to be historically accurate and dat- 
able, with Hesiod thus concretely placed before the end 
of the eighth, or the beginning of the seventh, century 
B.c. With this chronology, this reviewer is in complete 
agreement, 

Finally, we must repeat our thanks to Mr. Lattimore 
for admirable verse translations of the works of Hesiod, 
a Greek poet and thinker whose writings have been too 
long neglected and the interpretation of whose signifi- 
cance has too long been overlooked or grossly minimized. 
Colgate University John E, Rexine 


Emile Mireaux, Daily Life in the Time of Homer: 
translated from the French by Iris Sells. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. 264. $4.00. 

This book, which was originally published in French 
under the title La vie quotidienne au temps d’Homére 
(Paris 1954), attempts to describe daily life from the 
eighth to the seventh centuries. Mrs. Sells, the trans- 
lator, has followed in the footsteps of her husband in 
translating works on Hellenic civilization from French 
into English. The important question is whether it was 
worth the effort. 

First, the author’s date for Homer (middle of the 
seventh century) will be totally unacceptable for most 
American scholars, and that Homer himself was “only 
a ‘renewer’ of genius, who had inherited and continued 
the work of a first Homer” (p. 13) strikes this reviewer 
as preposterous. The next serious objection is that we 
are promised the utilization of archaeological evidence, 
and that this promise is not really kept, in view of the 
author’s complete neglect of the decipherment of Linear 
B and the problem of Homeric literacy, not to mention 
the fact that no distinction is made between Homeric 
and Mycenaean times. Furthermore, a book of this sort 
should have copious illustrations (see, for example, 
Mary Johnston’s Roman Life), but this book has the 
distinction of containing not a single one. 

What then are the merits of such a book? It does 
describe in very simple language the things of everyday 
life that would concern a person interested in the 
Homeric world. Drawing from Homer and Hesiod in 
particular and from authors ranging from Herodotus to 
Plutarch in general, Emile Mireaux manages to give the 
reader a fascinating picture of such things as the 
Homeric background and setting, the manor house, the 
daily life of a nobleman, the religious and intellectual 
professions, peasants and soldiers, the lower classes and 
the cultivation of the land, public workers and crafts- 
men, blood vengeance and the family, Homeric women, 
funeral rites, public games, wanderers and expatriates. 

Mireaux claims no more for his book than that it is a 
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description of daily life of a particular period (p. 259). 
His claim is sincere, and his book will be useful to the 
general reader, but the reader should be warned that 
most of Mr. Mireaux’s own life work is actually in other 
fields (history, geography, journalism, economics), and 
that he has not kept up with the latest discoveries and 
studies in the Homeric field. John E. Resine 


Colgate University 
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of Greek art, bibliography, maps. 


Published by New York Graphic Society, 
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By special arrangement with the author and publisher, 
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Richard E. Arnold, S.J., Editor 
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Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, with 
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Each, $1.00 
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Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
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Peterson) 
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(Bachhuber ) 
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